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0 0 did not 8 Wen 
that the Gentleman who has 
juſt left us, is a Poet, You ſaw how he 
1800 fire at your reflection on Rhyme. Your 
aſſertion, that Blank Verſe is better adapted 
to the genius of Poetry, and the general 
improvement of Eloquence, eatinot be diſ- 
puted, whenever the abuſe of rhyme'is cat- 
ried ſo far, as that the Sound becomes more 


8 Hort. 


the object of our attention than' the Senſe; 54 


or, that the force and beauty of Expr 


are TOO to an inſignificant jingle. Mr. 


„ | Dryden, | 


RD he 1 * 
» hs, 5 
"a a. gt 

7 


WEE ** of its ſeveral modes. f 


4 RE MARK S ON THE 


Deyden, I remember, ſpeaking of Rhyme, 
weetneſs, it takes 


ſays ! What it adds to ſw 
away from ſenſe; and he who loſes leaſt by 


ET it, may be called a gainer.” 


Aſp. Axp yet there is ſomething ſo 
pleaſing in the chiming of ſounds, or Ae 
from the influence of early impreſſions, we 


are ſo accuſtomed to receive and feel it 


as a pleaſure, that I am perſuaded, Euge- 
 nio's opinion, were it made 7 would 
not have many followers. | - 


TUG » 6:46 3 a Q F * ‚— m a A 6 eee 


1 Yoo: 25 3 Aſpaſia, to diſtinguiſh 
between things pleaſing in themſelves, and 
ſuch as are ſo merely from the force of habit. 
Were there any * truly delightful in 
the nature of Rhymes, it is not probable, 
that the ancients ſhould. have over- looked 
i this advantage; nor would it have been re- 

ſerved for a ſet of trifling Monks, to ſing 


them into reputation. But theſe are general | 


reflections: 1n order to decide the matter in 


; debate, it would be n eceſſary to make a { 
particular inquiry into the Beauties of Verſi- | 


| - fication; and to. determine from IF the 
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BEAUTIES OF POETRY. 5 

"Aſp. TI'wisn, Eugenio, you would —_ 
take this taſk. One condition, however, 
I muſt inſiſt on, that in Love matters * ; 
ſhew us ſome indulgence. —— 


| What will you leave us, if Ig Real « our 


Rb 
1 UB 
25 H ” 
f enen, * * 
* * a © 4 


| Hike Jund LING is 01 ey a ſubſtitute * 
1 is ſo, wedded to gallantry, that 


it were a cruelty to divorce them. I will 


ſecure: you, Hrſpaſia, againſt any ſuch at- 
tempt, by the authority of Shakeſpear; who, 


in the commerce of Love, places Rhymes 
in ſo reſpectable a light, that he ſets them 
on a level even with bracelets, rings, and. 
fveetmeats—The . is 0 . 


* 


e e My Ee Duke, 


This man _ wen e * any 


child: 25 
Thou, thou, Llanes; thou haſt giv n ner 
„ ae, 


And ſtobn th) e ic a her Bands bo 


With bracelets of thy hair, inge, de 
| tee e 58 
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Knacks, trifles, eee ſweetmeats, bel 


ſengers 
of frong revel ilmenti in unharden'd youth.) 
M. N. D. 


e e fr 


muſt not diſpute; and, as Aſpaſia has made 


conditions for her love ſongs, I muſt bega 


neutrality for epigrams, riddles, and the 


"* 
& 
5 

72 
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modern ode. Let me add to theſe, that 


ſpecies of poetry, which we call the Mock - 


Heroic: for, here, I think, the rhyme ſeems | 


to forward the ti ſy in the enn 


| "Die. As I mean to canine my l 
tions to truth and nature, the exemptions 
you have inſiſted on, wall take e of 
courſe. Mie: 


Taz 2 aim of verſification is W er 
auch this properly, we muſt di- 


vide it into two kinds. The firſt conſiſts f 
in a general flow of verſe, moſt pleaſing to 


the ear, but independent on the ſenſe : the 
ſecond, in bringing the ſound or meaſure of 


the vente to correſpond with, and accom- 


pany the idea. The former may be called 


WW. a verbal eee the latter a ſentimental. 1 


I" 
* 
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BEAUTIES OF POETRY. * 
If we conſider the flow of verſe merely as 
muſic, it will then be allowed, (a] that va- 
riety is no leſs neceſſary than ſweetneſs; 
and that a continued repetition ot the ſame 
movements, muſt be; as tireſome in poetry, 
as it Would be in muſic. On examining 
Mr. Pope's verſes, we ſhall find, that in 
eighteen” out of twenty, the pauſes reſt on 
the fourth and laft, or the fifth and laſt 
ſyllables: and that, almoſt without excep- 
tion, the period is diyided into two equal 
lines, and, as it were, link d . the rhyme 
into a couplet. © | | 


3 


For Gigs 5 a 
All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body Nature is, || and God the ſoul; 
That chang'd thro all, || and yet in all the 
JJ} ſame; gi PST} 014 33 ors 
ot es io oo of "the Etherial 
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a T: xa fila aguords — eviuer Tr anole | 
Was, Xas Tapes peng MEN be : 
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Warms in the ſun, ae ene 

Glows i in the arg! | 2 Na NN in . 
trees; 

Low thro' all life, | eee thro! all extent, 

en 5 1 ates eee 


EAR ear - muſt TY: FA ill SOLE! the 
[3] monotony in theſe lines; the cauſe of 
it is obvious; this verſe conſiſts of ten 
ſyllables, or five feet; when the pauſe f falls 
on the fourth f llabie, we Wall fi find, that 
we pronounce the fix laſt in the ſame time 
that we do the four firſt; fo that = couplet 
is not only divided into two equal lines, 
but each line, with reſpect to m6. is di- 
vided 3 into two equal pa | 


As. i wv bosÞ {6 oi b Qi B29 tl 1 
Warms in the fan, gf ese 


Or elſe, the pauſe falls on the fi Fable, 1 
and then the line i is divided wap mechanic 1 
pe A | r 2$5302% > $16 2 1 5 "$1 


* $* 


I a + ab ee; pete Jew 5 e. eee 


eigen 5 le, Kays Yep. Ach pore ih epYB le 
. Dio n. "Hat. « de Struct. Orat, vec. 12. 
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1 
"1g... 


*r fürs or rorrür. 


141 4 1 F b not” 


Sete undivided, 1 operates unſpent. 


14313 : ; 


Hu Min. Ni in a letter to Mr. Walch, 
ſpeaking of the Ehgliſh verſe, ſays, thete 


Lis naturally a pauſe at the fourth, fifth, 


© or ſixth ſyllable. It is upon theſe the ear 
* reſts, and upon the judicious change and 
management of which depends the va- 
© riety of verſification Of this he ane 
WAI : ruſt ai Slug 
Ar the RH Oct ib 
n e er thy ey 1 e her ivnls: 
wings, 115 11 1:4 O60 12 118 
I At the fourth. , 377 A480 


| Homage to | the, 1 | and 1 o al he 


* 4 : © Sf” — 3 & S % 3 
d bo. 4 ; oe 


Like thats of leis 1 in bonus file. | 


Eig. Ix, this place, Mr. Pope. takes no 


notice of the ſecond. pauſe, which always 


reſts on the laſt word of each line, and is 
ſtrongly marked by the rhyme. But, it is 
on the balance between the two pauſes, that 
the monotony of the verſe depends. Now, 


this balance is governed by the equal dd. 


As 16". 


WD 4 | 


: * 
8 * 
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10 REMARk s ON THE 


ſion of the line in point of time. Thus, 
if you repeat the two firſt examples given, 
Pao will find no difference, as to the time, 
whether the pauſe falls on the fourth or 
fflifth fyllable; and this, I think, will extend 
even to the laſt example: or, if there ſnould 
be any difference, it is ſo trifling, that it will 
generally eſcape the ear. But this is not fo |! 
in blank verſe; for, the lines being made 1 
- often to run one into the other; the ſecond © 
pauſe is ſunk, the balance, from the equal 
diviſion of each line is removed; and b 
changing the pauſes at pleaſure, an open is | 
given into an unlimited variety. 


Ossxx vx the effects in the firſt lines we 
"Paradiſe Loft. 0.03 mor 
Of man's firſt Aifobedience, and oft e fn 
Of that forbidden tree, | whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, | and all our 
woe, 

With loſs of Eden, 1 til one greater Man 

Reſtore us, || and regain the 2 12 785 
Sing, heavenly Muſe. | 


75 f Inti 71 


In theſe, and the ** which 3 1 
* wy, the _ are en thro? all! 


NET MER nd. ni . ̃ M os. 49s. as 


% 3 

5 

| \ * 
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ſon' 8 Cato, Oe is, I think, the very ſame 


BEAUTIES OF POETRY. 


Hor. 4 this variety is not inſeparable 
from the nature ture of blank verſe. In Addi- 


monotony which you have condemned-i in 
Mr. Pope: Thus, W 


The dawn leeainealha hs momiag how! rs, 
And heavily in clouds | mmm 
The great, th! important day i 
een e of a 10 of Rome. 


Again, 
Who knows not this] Pl rw can (Cao 9 
F a world, a baſe degenerate world, 
That courts the yoke, f and DOWN He r 
to Czſar? ou h 
Pegt up in Utica, j he vainly 0 
A Poor epitome | of Roman greatnels. 


an 405 Tiirs is the very echoiof the coupler 
meaſure. 


by Pt . l by: more. to > ny. 
A it confirms all that I have ad- 
vanced; and proves further, that the mo- 
notony of the couplet does not proceed, as 
has been imagined, from the repetition of 
the” 9 but from a ſameneſs in the 
BO Gun b la nord 5 move- ö 


215 


* 
12 "REMARKS ON THE | 
movement of the verſe. No deubt, the 3 
uſe, of rhymes was the firſt cauſe. of gan- 
fining poetic harmony to ſueh narrow li 
mits [cl. Mr. Addiſon, accuſtom d to th 
ſecure monotony of the coupler, | had new # 
ther the genius to bear him thro', nor cou- | 
rage to attempt the unbounded variety of 
the Miltonic — Wenk 
flight move always in a line; but, the Eagle, 
wonderful in his ſoarings, ſhews'in his'very 
ſtoops the power of his wing. A poet, of 
| a ſuperior ſpirit, muſt have reſources in the 
variety of his numbers. The flight of Sa- 
ran, in Paradiſe Loſt, is not © be eff 
in a CT ct 35503 
Then [Bi pole to Pole 
He views in kee and wahqat. longer 
Pubs 8 
right into the woild's fir region 
ff len 
His flight precipitant; and winds with eaſe 
Through the mou 8 omen air his 1 8 
ere amen ars | 


1 29 1 2 fs "= Y} 1 


| 5 9 Ne 1 eee e — 5 = | mM 
1 4 xai 2 xa Te Shes or- 
See ee th Wigs Tos feilabohg Xa T ATOKIAIGEY e | 
War 888 Dion. Hal. de SeruQ, Ora, | iP 


dds. GS. me. 5. 
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* 


| | ne truſted to have equal the moſt his gb, 


ar riks 6 ohr K. x 1 
11. $34 + 14 

Eur. In comparing, as 9 5 takes. 

heh gradations in poetic harmony to the 


flight of birds, by the ſoarings and ſtoops 


of the Eagle, I preſume, you nean i ſome- 


& thing equivalent to thoſe enforcements and 
7 loweringof ſounds, which give ſuch a pleaſ- - 


ing variety; and haue 'ſoipowerfub an effect 
in n! 9 Hang zit Shine HSG * 
H 01 Jerk inet) iz yisb hub oc 77 
Eng. Or this we have a fine example in 


ö | the following paſſage; - in which you'll ob- 


ſerve; that” the Poet ſets out with © almoſt 
— welke of verſe; gthenc Wy, 


1 ke the Well Uf an Grgäfl, 
Hats kes we Higheſt dignich of fund. 0 
- TO 5997 I 1100 ion IIU3S0 ATN 


7 2 Abri Serpent; he ir! was, whoſe - 
Sui 01 ar Sun 20 | 
Stird uh th-envy-atid revenge, decetdd 
The mother of mankind, what time His pride 
ann him eee aich all his- 
A ont 5:1 Bin Edd Gun Q7 
of wie! Angels, by. whoſe ak e v 
To ſet himſelf i in. glory above his peers, 


* 


If he oppos d; and with ambitious am 


4 zainſt the throne and monarchy of God 


ure 


14 REMARK s oN THE. . 
Rais d impious war in mn and baer 


2110þ ener el Menn 
With vain attempt. n he. almighty | 
29003 pm ne ang e [t 
fd. headlong flaming | ; from tht ethereal | 
7 
With — ruin and e down 
To bottomleſs Perdition, there to — 
In adamantine chains, and penal fire, 
Who Au Pea * enen to arms. 
+ imp ont v 270d 517 ien Na Lal. 


* is Nn > ho. L have ſaid ©*,S 
that the Coupler.is pot formed for fuch gra- 
dations as. theſe. On the contrary, from | 
the ſameneis in its flow, every. ſentiment, of | 
what nature ſoever, comes equally recom- 
' mended to the ear, and of courſe to our at- 
tention. Thus, the following thought in 
Eloiſa to Abelard, receives as much ĩmpor- 
tance from the movement of the verſe, 48 
it could have done, had: it been deſtined 
to inſpire us with the moſt noble 11 vir- 


won feelings. Stotw vd Alz Bi A lod91 7 D, 


-. 


31280 5 of ode wants "tr L1G 7 > critic i 10 J 1 5 


E 


Not C Efar's > Speech; wou'd. Ldeign, to rare 
Np mA | MG mer to DN 4 oye, 
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BEAUTIES OF POETRY. 19 
Aſp. Tunis ſentiment may, as you have 
obſerved, receive an importance from the 
movement of the verſe; hut you will allow, 
that it my r ne to the ex- 


_ OD DOE DULL 4 


=. Eig. Tur . on = 4 be dic 
NF graced, when a rhyme. is neceſſary. Lou 
have made, Aſpaſia, à much better uſe. of. 
tis paſſage, than I meant to do: for I pro- 
| duced it \merely to ſhew, that where.a ſame- 
neſs of verſification prevails, there can be 
„ no degrees, no contraſts in the ſounds, 
which, like ſhades in painting, throw. for- 
| ward, and Lge a een to the ſuperior 


Ein 363 lot 


* Ma. Pope 8 to have had the 
ſame idea, with reſet, to the 0 
= {2 hall AY e PEA OO 
1 He ſays, 5 
. ae Ne on every part, 
is monſtrous: ſome parts ought to be 
lower than the reſt; and nothing N 
9 more ridiculous than 4 work, 
41 thoughts, however different in their 0 own 
4 | mee: her. gil on a level . . 

8 "130k 1 to o Ma. ; Walſh, ö 

| ten } Zug. 


- } 3 
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"Bal ak he did not 8 the | 1 1 
11 effects of this equality in the cadence of | 4 'þ 


his verſe, as well as in the colouring of his 
ideas. Of all the modes of verſification, 


that have been cultivated by men of ſenſe, 


the [4] Latin diſtich, and modern couplet 
are the greateſt levellers. There is no li- 
« Berth, no continuance in their movements 
Like the out- line of 4 ſcholar in drawing, 


they are Broken,” and interrupted; büt, a 


flow of pencil i is the ſtile of a maſter in his 
art. Would you have” a x proof” of what I 
Advance? QI MIR a. git on Hints 


1e gf OF n 2 bs 8 ig its be: 


Ye ſacred Nine! that all my foul poll 


U raptures fire 3 a . Vlions A 


bleſs; Qu ITS 
- * 2 
7 »* 1 7 » 4 1 3 * - 2 . 1 « ; #* 7 
2 1 
* 


81 55 no; A 


fe) 6 105 10 218 


U The nei ming hae . e bu. I 
grammatic, turn: it js formed, te run, into points; 
dut, oe all, it delights i in the antitheſis ; and the 1 


art of the berger is complete,” when 115 diſcord i in 
the ideas | is proportioned t to the accord in the ſounds. 


To zar and jingle in dhe fame breath, is a walter: 


piece of Gothic refinement. 


"2 
 " 
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BEAUTIES of POETRY. 17 


Hee,” Fou « cannot but be ſerif ble, how 
the enthuſiaſin is tamed by the preciſion of 
the couplet, and the conſequent | Hittlenels't in 
| ig 88. | oa 


2 6 : » | „ 4 * 3 
x % 4 r. F 71 59 15 eh G ; 2 
* «+4 44, $$ — * 1 7 4 4401. of 4 8 * Fy 


How ae Milton? $57} 2 wor off 97 


"a | N 7 L Fy ' (39 r he vr 
mY 5. ag 5 Navin yy 1. 118 2 4 \/ 
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| 7 Vet not the more 


Clear ſpring, or ſhady. grove, or 1 NAT hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow ry. brooks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and Warbling 
„ 

N I viſit. | 
1 ou 1 Yo. 2210590}; Far. vi. 


Tuo! it do not . belong 10 
this part « of my ſubject, yet F muſt take no- 
tice here of a beauty, which finds its place 
naturally, in blank verſe, but. is almoſt in- 
compatible with the regular, movement of 
the coùplet. I. mean thoſe, ſudden breaks 
or tranſitions ir in the verſe, which: fo ſtrongly 


101 7 44 


charaCterize the | paſtions; . and dart, as it 
were, a ſentiment, into the elk foul: of” 
the reader. N n oat 
e 79907” ine O03 t igt 2112 
a * 
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Is this the region, this the ſoil, the clime, 
Said then the loſt Arch- angel, this the ſeat 
That we muſt change for ORD this 
mournful gloom _ 

For that celeſtial light. Be it 1 1205 he 
Who now is fov ran can diſpoſe and bid 
What ſhall be right: fartbeſt from him is bift, 


Above his equals.  Farrwell, happy fields, 
Where] joy for ever dwells. Hail, horrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thou png bell 
Receive 2 2 new ir poſleſſr, py ge 

ar. Lol. 


Ix the de ſpeeches of Dido, i in the 
Sur Eneid, there are many fine ex- 
amples of the force that may | be given to = 
ſentiment, by theſe ſudden breaks and tran 
fitions i in the vetſe: y Jet, theſe are entirely 


5% 15 

2 * 3 I 

_ 

— 55 

WH 

0 EE 

ex”: 

in ngli lation. It 5 55 1 
1 x 

1 


be faid, that Dryden w wante red feeling T 7 1 
what then e can we im pute dis weakneſs, if 
it be not to the invariable tameneſs and re- 


gularity of the couplet? You, Hortenſio, i | 
may be convinced of this, by. comparing 


* ee n n Roman poet: but, 
e 


2 JJ ²˙ w 5 3 
5 W „ er ee a os 288 r n — 
7 ON Sette oe ne Ig 24657 
H . Lg 5 L | hunting hy 


ſon hath equal d, force hath 1275 # 
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' BEAUTIES OF POETRY. 1 


1 Aſpaſia muſt be ſatisfied ſome other Way. 
I will therefore repeat Mr. Dryden's Tran- 


ſlation of a particular paſſage; after which, 


l will give you one in blank verſe, which, 


I think, enters more into the ſpirit of the 


original. As I am certain, Aſpaſia, that 


you remember both the paſſage and the 


F occaſion; it e require no introduction. 10 


. din 


5 
4.4% 4 
. 
KY. vc 1» 3 
or heavenly powers were touch d with hu- 
1 > Y 
N * 
8 
—— N 
2 * 
5 \ : 


man fate! 


x | But go: thy flight no longer I Git, | 
Co ſeek thy promys 'd 83 tro hs 


main; 


ver, if the heavens will hear my pious vow, 
1 The faithleſs waves, not half ſo falſe as 78 
X Or ſecret ſands ſhall ſepulchres afford 
= To ay proud en and their perjur 


Lord. 
Then — thou call, on injurdDidos: name. 


* 1 T 2 
, ? 4 : : FT 2 An 
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ICS * tj; 6 1 1 ms inis 71 
J Scilicer' is ſuperis labor eſt, ea cura piietos 
Sollicitat! Neque te teneo, neque diQta refello. 


I. ſequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per undas ; 
Spero equidem mediis, fi quid pia numina poſſunt, 


Supplicia hauſurum ſcopulis, ac nomine — 


7 . vocatutum.— 


ö 2 
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Ab. 6 2 HOPE, Eugenio, your. Blank verſe 
will give the Poor queen a little more ſpirit. 


_ Eng. You ſhall judge for RIO 4 1 
Think we, ſuch wle ſuch eres dib the | 


peace 90751 

of bers bleſt ene Ali ke I: org 
Thy perſon and impoſture. Go, purſue 
Thro' ſeas, thro*ſtorms thy viſionary throne; 
In thy mid-courſe, if juſtice rules above, 
O my e wait N 1a ſt e 
e 11 

On ſome ene hi; call, often call 
On loft Eliza. — 


th OY often Kargenis; in, 1 e vers 
cation, that when the poet has fully ex- 
preſſed his idea, the neceſſity of a thyme 
obliges him to weaken its effect by the ad- 
dition of ſome unneceſſary circumſtance: 
as in the following inſtance — 


Une do I ſay? where am I? fury turns 
n brain; ; and 5187 4 Memper u boſom burns. 
1 Dryden. 


17) Qui four? ue un fm? Gan mem. 
| ioſauia mutat 7. F . 
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Sometimes this is carried | o a a ridiculous 
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9 = To thoſe hin fhvers wink the N 

F cing ſmell. 

Of vigorous wine is Fern Death 
and Hell. 2 "Creech. 


N We W kde to 1 e at buch wifling 
as this. But what ſhall we ſay, when the 
nobleſt images are ruined for the ſake of a 


Jingle? _ 15 . 3 
1 He ſpoke, aa awful bends his fable 


brows; | 
Shakes hi: ambroful le and gives 


171 the od; 7 
The Jan of. fates and ſandtion of the God, | 


| 6 160 eee cum Parts 8 W fervidad Eris, 
Tum fit odor vini plagz mactabilis inſtar. 
; Lucretius. , 


| 1 H, xas xuarmnow wr IS Kegonwy 
Alben. S apa xaila migewourl avaxle; 
| Kealls an ' abardlon, h A t ds. 
Dixit, et nigris ſuperciliis annu#t Saturnius : 
1 ee vero comæ concuſſæ ſunt regis 
A capite immortali z ac magnum tremefecit 
Obympuns. | __ Clarke, 


we 
4 
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ſignal took, 
And all eh een to the centre ſhook. 
N 2 9 0 Pope. 


Had it not FOI for the rhyme, that third 3 ö 


line had never found izs way into this de- 


ſeri ption. I need not obſerve to you, how 3 f 8 
it interrupts the fuoceſſion of the ideas, and 


embaraſſes the image. It was owing to 
the ſame cauſe, that Jupiter is repreſented 
ſhaking his curls, before he had given the 
nod; whence, that which in the original 
was a happy effect, nad in the tranſ- 


lation, A : trifling In. 


Abs. I FORGIVE you this time, . 


| bur let me have no more tranſlations. 
it 5 


Eng. YouR eproof i is juſt; as the force 
vof the laſt eue turns on a compariſon, 


' which it is not in your power to make. I 
ſhall not 2 the attention due to you a I 


Li time. 


Tr 8 ws es rk . 


8 , * 
e N * 


has many advantages over rhyme; and that 3 


5 it leaves the poet — more at large 


1 


High Heav'n with e the dead | | 


" . £ « 
ac & aces > od eld ffs 


with reſpect to the ſenſe, the ſound, and 
be expreffon: I ſhall conclude this part of 
my ſuhject, with a remark on the ill effect, 
in our language, from the prevalence of that 
hiſſing conſonant the 8“. The Greeks, 
XZ we are told, had ſuch an averſion to this 
letter, that they called it the ſavage, the 
impure letter: if this were ſo in a language 
rich in vowels, what muſt it be in one ſo 
over- charged with conſonants as ours? 
When the neceſſity of a rhyme throws the 
1 governing verb in a period into the preſent 
time, all the other verbs tiuo' that Peri 

= muſt follow the lead; thus —- - 


Is 8 it © Bir * the lark Ae and ings? ? 
Joy tunes his voice, Joy elevates his wings. 
N on Man. 
5 F Aer; 


pore: inſtead of his madig mk of a 
lark, we have the diſſonant hiſſing of a 
ſerpent. Should it be ſaid to this, that theſe 
are objections rather, to the nature of wp 
language, than to the art of the poet; 
anſwer, it may be fo, while it is under *% I 
IF fervitude of rhime: but why ſnould we pre. 
2 fer t mode of n which aggra- 

1 vates 


F 0 


F 
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| "ne the imperfections. of our own: lan- 9 
guage, and prevents our imitating, or a- =: 
dopting the beauties of others? To pur- t 
ſue theſe reflections minutely, would be to 
deſcend from the character of a critio to that 
of a grammarian; I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with obſerving; that it is a fault, to | 
ſuffer any one letter to take poſſeſſion of the ll 
ear, or to govern entirely the found of the | . 
verſe: unleſs, where the alliteration is 
brought in aid of the ſenſe; in which caſe, 
it may ſometimes become a beauty: but 
bertainhy, it is not 1 215 in the OE 9 
inſtance. — 14. of allet firm Ml 


Each chief his ſev nfold field diſ play d, 
Nn ar ee er the err blade 


aan . 
l tho the gloomy ilades e 
Orad on St. Cecilids Dh 


Toe a les careful N ſuch effects might 3 : 
be imputed to negligence; but here, I 


doubt, they were deſigned as beauties. | 3 
When the habit of —— with 9 — 1 


? , 8 I: 
4 2 ＋ 
1 8 
1 3 : B 7 into , I” 
| 5 ; | i } 
[ 4 ; * 5 4 \ | 4 : : 6 


into ts triflings. We cannot, in 


he force of example. The reputation of 
+ 7 | writer makes even his ertors'faſhionable - 


fire; and when we cannot aſſume cheir 
races, we adopt their foibles- T fear, 


3 Pour fe, 
. Kae 

Aſp Nor at all: T look upon ea 

lowering of your ſubject, from whence 


t or 3 . A 
＋ 5 1 - * : i ef ; - - 5 "of n 3 * 
; 54 . + of 1 8 4 T1 _ ;f 8 1 * # | 5 F 
Ny 
Mi 


| 4 by the uſe - bag make of hex «Ot 


* you; will, no doubt, expect, that I 
ould borrow, as I have already done, my 


+ ry 
— 


s It gives me an' cog doing — 
ice in this particular, to the moſt extraor- 


Binary genius; that our country, or, per- 
naps, any other has produced. It ſeems 
3 —_— Ty to aan when he at- 
8 . tends 


Ting 6X Febr. Is 


is 1 be too much on our guard agæinſt 
re naturally imitate thoſe whom we ad- 


F \ſpalia, that this minute eritielſm has tired 


3+ ou are to riſe to the ſentimen tal harmony. | 


Fug. Nb 5 anithoriey me u ideas; | Y 
2 1 the Geond 11 425 my fab: | 


| | 1 —— - but! here, 1 an 


N 


| tends to it, is not only excellent in the me- 
chaniſm of his verſe, but, in the ſenti- 
mental harmony, equal, if not ſuperior, to 
any of our Engliſh poets. The firſt ex- 
ample. I ſhall give you of his merit in this 
kind, is in the celebrated ſpeech of King 
John to Hubert, when he firſt opens to him 


F Hubert. 
Jam much bounden to ee majeſty. 


5 Good Bind ee e een to ö 10 yet; 1 
But thou ſhalt have; an time er F 
Yet it t ſhall come for me to 45 Ph d 

I had a thing to ſay but let it go: 

The ſun is in the amen, 1 the proud 

vie ade ee ponds). 

Attended with the pleuſuses of the 1 
Is all too wanton and too full of gawds, 
To n me audience. * the W 4 

« « Did, with his iron wagte and brazen | 
* dome on unto 5 drouſic race 5 12 2 
dy It C 

\* 


— * 
— nh" Gas 
— — ay _ 
— — — = — ergy *. 
— — 
* * 2 2 = 
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If aun ſame were 4 I een 


* And: thou dees with thouſand 


Had bale d thy blood and made it heavy- 
Which elſe runs rickling *. and down by 
= the v veins. "We. ; 

F . 15 ALLOW you; 1 in theſe + lic 
; there 1s a general agreement between the 
1 E ors] e between the movement 


of 


9 107 The Nikos of this diſtinion: will appear 
rom hence, that the movement of a verſe may be 
ood, and "Ow found: at N ſame time may be OY — 

4, Muße ber foft f faire voice e applies. 
A _ Ode on St. Cecil. 8 
ere is a continued hiſs thro” this line | 

| 1 The Greek Critics carefully obſerved this ciſtine: 
1 ion: : thus Ariſtotle— Ay &% ins Re ee | 
4 2 pulley xau S αν,νν Xu Hes. 

By the ede was meant the meafure or movement 


f the verſe ; by po, the ſweetneſs of the ſound ; 
nd by Harmony, the agreement of either, or of both 
ith _ idea, The French Critic, Dacier, by not 


9 2 N entering 


of the verſe and the idea which it conveys; 
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but it will not fo readily be allowed you 


that this was deſigned: and the generality | 
of readers will, I dare ſay, eſteem it rather 1 


caſual than artificial. 


Eug. Wann a man frengly affected by 
any paſſion, expreſſes himſelf in words, the 
natural tones of which correſpond with his 
ideas, it may poſſibly be by accident. But 
when we obſerve the ſame co- incidence in 


a poet, it is moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


it is the effect of deſign. For as he has 


time to ſelect his images and ſentiments, ſo 
he has likewiſe to accommodate the move- 
ment of his numbers to the nature of thoſe 
ideas he means to expreſs. 


Ab. I nave heard, that there nv n 


'Philolophers who "+ a2 that all the | 


g into this diftin&tion; has fallen into a ſtrange 


error; for he ſuppoſes that by the evfuoc” and parc; 
Ariſtotle meant the dancing and mufie-which ufually 

- accompanied the Greek drama. But. I cannot con- 
* ceive hom either dancing or pipiag could be reckoned 
. conſtituent. part of verification of —Aoyay, or dN 

©, goes, &c.—Elpecially, if, as this ſame Critic in- 
forms us, the dancing and muſic were at the end of 


af 
* 
EM the Ae — 
** * 4 
- f - 
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beauties in nature were produced by chance; 
J fancy, they would not have been well 
pleaſed, to have had the beauties in their 


writings included i. in the: nn 
k 2 rt; A . en , [orig 


Eug. Wen we to follow the common 

- notions concerning Shakeſpear, we ſhould 
be induced to think, that he ſtruck out 
his pictures by daſhing his pencil againſt 
the canvaſs; or that, like the Sibyl in Virgil, 
he was only a temporary inſtrument; to 
con vey the dictates of a. ene 1 


VB Nia Pope has given ſome encou- 

ragement to this notion, where he ſays — 

The poetry of Shakeſpear- is infpiration 

« indeed: he is not fo: much an 1mitator as 
an inſtrument of nature; and tis not ſo 
« juſt to. ſay that he ſpeaks from 7 00 

Ys that ſhe ſpeaks thro* him.” un zee 


— 


42 Tuer Utktibettons are es ſubtle 
for me. I ſhall.nevez be brought to con- 
ſider the beauties. of a Poet in the ſame 
light that F do the colours in a 1 —— 


Eug. Tun beauties. of Shakeſpear' vert 1 7 f 1 


f besten appear accidental when they are 


. > +, 
r 
2 moſt 
* : y 
, 1 1A . 


—— 


* 
# 


20 - REMARKS ON THE! 
moſt artificial: for, the mechaniſm of his 

verſe, however [4] carefully formed to have 

its effect, is ſo faſhioned to the temper of 

the ſpeaker, and nature of the ſubject, that 
we overlook the artifice; and it paſſes along 
unheeded, as the caſual flow of an unſtudied 
eloquence. Thus 15 : bold and ee 
een il 


— 


i 

1 
| 

i 

[ 

| 
= 
| 


e I not in my time Hed lions oak: 

_ Have I not wean the fea, puſted * with 
Winds, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat? 

_ Have I not heard great ordnende "1 in the 

e Meld$: +; 

And heav'n's artillery. Wundert in the ties? 

Have I c a eres ug ee heard 


19) Yet muſt I not t give, nature e all: "tp art 
My gentle Shakeſpeat, muſt enjoy a part. 
For tho” the Poet's matter nature be, > 
His art doth give t the faſhion : and that he 
Wo caſts to write a living line muſt ſweat 
uch as thine are) and trite the ſecond heat 
Ve the Muſes og le— + 


: 1 
——— 
. In W N torned, and true filed lines. 
. 4 Ben. Johnſbs, 
| ET to the memory of Mr. William Shakeſpear. 
25 | ; * 
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Loud 'larums, neighing ſteeds and d trutmpets 
7 EC e 4 
i ſupport of the crime hknigoyf in 
theſe lines, you may obſerve, how, by 
changing the pauſes, and varying the move- 
ment, the poet has at once guarded againſt 
a monotony, and enforced his ideas. Would 
you ſee his artifice in its full light, let us 
follow him through a ſucceſſion of varied 
movements. Is there not ſomething e 
ſul in the cadence of theſe lines? 2 


N e 335 | 
What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of ty 
of . 


Why doſt thou look ſo fly on my f On! > 
What means, that hand upon. that breaſt of 


thine? 
Why holds thine eye that l 
rheum ? 1158 N Jobn. 


| How. 8 are the accents of the un- 


happy Conſtance, in this ſolemn and ear- 


neſt addreſs to Heaven? 


Arm, arm, ye Heavens, againſt theſe per- 1 
| 8 kings! 1 15 
. B 4 Auvidow. 


_, 

— . 7— ⁰¹ U 7˙»˙ WE Ie IE eb POT DP « 
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— 1 
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I * 
% og” 
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fe widaw cries, Ee huſband to me, Heav'n! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 


Wear out the day in Peace; but ere ſun-ſet, 
Set armed diſcord twixt theſe perjueed d 


4 Oblerve what ſtarts of ballen ſi ucceed. 


1 Auftria. Lady Conſtance, peace. 
Cn. War, war, no peace; peace is 
to me a war. 


8 Iymoges, O Auſtria! oh doſt 8 


That bloody peil: thou daes, thou wretch, 


thou coward, 


i Thou Baze ks great in villany! 


a 24% mY * 7 * 1 + 


. What a fool art thou, 
A 888 fool t to brag, to ſtamp and ſwear 
O! pon my party; thou cold blooded: flave, 
255 thou not ſpoke like thunder on "7 | 
fide? 


Does des 5 the anxious heart lament i its loſt peace ? 


26: 26: 10 gentle fleep,, . 
Nature m7 mide, how = 1 Frighted | 
82 D. A „ 


That thou no more 2 wei igh my eye ld 


R 
And ſteep my ſenſes 1 in, forgetfulnels? 
Why 


* 


Yob!w A 1 


BEAUTIES OF POETRY. 35 
Why rather, — ly thou a f{moaky 
N cribs, . 
Upon uneaſie pallets flretching thee, 
And hufht with buzzing e to = 
| ſlumber ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of che Great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lulbd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 
K. H. NVth. 


en how the terors of «guilty mind. 
echo thro? W N 


” „Oi is gronſtioust:reih Me} Ee 
a the billows ſpoke, and told me 
e ee ee | 

The winds: did fing it to me, and the dun 

| der, | 
That deep and dreadful organ-p Pe, pro- 
5%; Reno .-- 

1 The name of Proſper— 


ors cocoa. | 
Be: breathings of à Lover, with: the bold 


and welling tones of a ſoldier?? 


47 
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— She bids you, 11 
All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reſt your gentle head upon her lap; 
And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you; 


And on your eye-lids crown the God of 


ſleep; 
Charming your blood with pleaſing heavi- 
neſs; _ 


Making ſuch difference betwixt wake and 
„„ 

As is the difference hatwint day and night, 
The hour before. the heaven ly-harneſs'd 


team 


Begins his golden progreſs in the caſt. - 


Is agreement with the ideas, the poet 
| has drawn out theſe: lines into eee 


monotony. 


3 | Obel . 
2 Nee the plumed troops, and the big war, 


That make ambition virtue! Oh, farewell! 


Farewell the neighing ſteed, and the ffurill 
„ SO -- 

The ſpirit ſtirring drum, tbr ear piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, -pomp, and * of glorious 


„ een, 1 
| And, 
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And, oh, you mortal engines, whoſe rude ' 
| throats 
- "I immortal Jove's dread clamours © coun- 

e we 15 
Farewell! Otbello's occupation gone. 


Aſp. That cloſe, Eugeni 10, Was happy. 4 
Or, is it, that the change in yur voice has 
given that Ot to the verſe p. 


Eug. The voice of a Garrick cannot lend ; 
_ beauties to Shakeſpear; it is no ſmall praiſe _ 
that he can. do him juſtice... When ſach 
contraſts. as. theſe, which I have brought 
together, are made to ſucceed each other 
ſuddenly, and in the ſame breath, ſo that 
we immediately feel the tranſitions ; then, 
the ſeveral parts have; not only the intrin- 
ſic beauties of muſical imitation, but like- . 
wiſe a relative advantage from their com- 
pariſon one with the other; and this may, 
with ſome allowance, be calle the clear 
| obſcure of harmony. The following pa 


ſage, in Cymbeline, is a proof and Ji 


tration o of what I have advanced. 
load | Bellarius, litt 
12 26h Qt, thou Goddeſs, ' 
Then! — G how thyſelf how 
; blazon ſt | In 
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In theſe two. princely boys! they are as 
gentle 
As Zephyrus blowing. below- the vials.” 
Not wagging his ſweet head; and a as 
rough ' 
(Their royal blood enchaf ts as the man 
wine 
That by the top doth take the mouncain 
DR, Ore 
And make it ſtoop to thi vale. 


Wrrz what dignity ity do the numbers 
move in the opening of this addreſs? In 
the cloſe, they ſpring into a x ftorm, and 
veep aff before them...” 


Hur. Trecollect, in rea a beautifül ex- 
5 te of a moſt affecting tranſition in the 
ſound, correſponding with a ſudden and Pa- 


Metic ban in che ee 
* 12 8 * e 3 


1 tax not you, you clements with ankins- 
"2 never 8200 you Kingdoms, Allet your 

children; 
Lou o- me no -ſubſeri jption. Then let fall 
L007 N29 Your 


BEAUTIES OF POETRY. IT 
Your horrible pleaſure; here I ſtand te” 
: brave; 8 
A poor, i n weak, nd dep old. 

Again, when Hamlet prevents r p 
from drinking the poiſon. 8 8 
„ 
If thou didſt ever hold me in 110 heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath : 
in pain... 


| The- breaſt ae labours to get woech. 
| this laſt line. 


Eig. Ad yet 1 arts — A 


in Shakeſpear, while they are celebrated in 


Poets of inferior merit. The cauſe of this 
may be, that we more readily obſerve any 
artifice in the management of the ſounds, 
= when we are not much affected by the | 
icbeas. It is in excellent poetry, as in capi- 
tal painting, the fine and delicate touches 
of art are loft in the general effect. It re- 
W ures. ſome degree of - temper. to trace the 
W minute, and auxiliary beauties: of - poetic 
* RW nord ſuch . W 7, 
T Otel, 1 


38. ; REMARKS ON THE 

18 Otbello. a 

. Do you go back diſmay'd? 'tis a loſt fear: 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 

Il And he retires. Where ſhould Othello go? 

Now How. doſt thou look now? Oh ill- 


: ſtarr d wench, 

Pale as = {mock!. when we ſhall meet at 
= This Bok 0 of thine. will hurl ny foul from 
| 5 heavn, 
| And fiends will ſnatch at i it. Cold, cold, 
1 „ - my iel 
l Evn like thy chaſtity. 0 curſed dave! 
Whip me, ye Devils, 

From the poſſeſſion of this heav'nly ſight, 


l Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, 
Plunge me in ſteep- down gulphs of liquid 


-- BeyoRE we quit Shakeſpear's verſifica- 


don, I muſt obſerve: to you,—that he in- 
= tended it to be nothing more than a mea- 
1 ſured abc or r muſical ap e when he 
It =} maeeant 


tn In 50 Shakefprar's 101 has the eaſy pro- 

| Kale flow of the Iambio: on extraordinary occaſions, 

it riſes into the dignity and harmony of the Hexa- 
<2 __. Thus he has * the advantage of the 
„„ : Ns 


| agponns, Cap. iv. de Poetica. 


BEAUTIES OF POETRY. 39. 


meant to riſe in his ſubject, or give a di- 

ſtinction to a thought; and tlien, we ſhall 

always trace in his numbers the influence 
ol his feelings; and find, that they aſſume 
a regularity and harmony, in proportion as: 
he was intereſted. in the effects. Nothing 
could be more oppoſite to the genius. and 
character of this Poet, than a conſtant equa-- 
lity of: verſification; nay, it is eaſy to ſee 
that he has often been careful to avoid it. 

The ſame is obſervable in Milton, who 
ſometimes deſcends into a proſaic negli- 
gence, merely to interrupt the monoton, 
and, has frequently choſen to diſgrace. his 
meaſures, rather than. to fatigue the ear. 
Greek Tragedians, who- were confined to the. Iam- 
bick; and of the French, who, from the regularity 
= of the Couplet, cannot looſen their verſe into a pro- | 
= fic movement. That Shakeſpear's veiſiſication is 
agreeable to nature, may be proved from the autho- 


rity of Ariſtotle, who having obſerved, that the Iam- 
bick meaſure was beſt adapted to the genius of tra- 


gedy, becauſe it came the: neareſt to common dif- 
courſe, proceeds thus | | 


Arr; N yerouers, aun u Pro To 7 b.. 

Maur ve Aralixoy r  [flews. To regu Como. 55%, Enpercr 0s. 
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o 


Hor. Some Critics do not underſtand this 


15 when they tax his verſe with bang 's gen 


weak and. gar; 


Eug. Tun error then muſt have ben! in 
his judgment; for, theſe in were 
moſt certainly deſigned. 8 | 


| Havino in this place bed an ob- 


fbevition on Shakeſpear, by a proof drawn 


from the practice of Milton, it may not be 
improper to ſhew, that the verſification of 


theſe two poets had 3 Pons of. re- 


F ul many a oy 
I've 5 with beſt regard, and many a time, 
Tb harmony of their ace hath into 
bade 
| Brought my too ehr ear; fie ſeveral 
virtues, 
Have I lik'd ſeveral Women, never any 
& With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 


5 quarrel with 1 nobleſt N ſhe - 


* And bar it to the Sil. But you; O you 


480 
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4 So perfect, and fo peerleſs are created 
« «Of every. creature's DR 
7 empeſ. 


1 this ki the vikig from the feeble 
and proſaic movement of the firſt lines, to 
the even tenor of harmony in the laſt, is 
entirely Miltonic. ' Or, to ſpeak more juſtly, 
it is one of thoſe fine gradations in poetic 
harmony, which give a kind of growing 
energy to a thought, and form a principal 
beauty in the - of I 
and Milton Or 


75 Ti: 


Hor. Turns is a 5 0. —.— 
Eugenio, of which you have made no men- 
tion; and yet, fome of our paets, ſeem. to 
delight much in it; I mean the imitating 
the preciſe idea the [onn@;" as, in the 
whiſpering of the Ir the rambling! of 
ruins. 


he: On, The rambling o. 3 as 


The 62H double double beat 5 
Of the thun&ring FC 
| ene, Hark, the foes come. 


"We 
0 * 
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Tus is altogether ridiculous; that rule 
of Criticiſm, the ſound ſhould Een an echo 
to the ſenſe, muſt not be underſtood too 
literally. The ſounds ſhould, indeed, be 
always in accord with the ſenſe; but they 
- ſhould accompany, not mimic it. As the 
movements of a good dancer are. governed 
by the muſic; ſo the muſic of the verſe 
ſhould: be governed: by the idea: but, the 
nature of language will not admit, in this 
latter-caſe, of a conſtant correſpondence: 
However, though we cannot, ſo often as we 
might wiſh, make our numbers harmonize 
with the ſubject, we ſhould never ſuffer 


- themto run counter to it---as they too evi- 


b dently do in the following inſtance. 


Not half ſo Gwift the trembling e 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky; 
Not half ſo ſwiftly the Herce eagle moves, 
When thro” the clouds he drives. the 
"Ny 6 
undi. Fur 
=; 7 HAVE not met — 4 any lines more at 
variance with their ſubject than theſe : in- 
ſtead of running lightly off, they do "of 
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To preſcribe How eh we may g0 in . 


kind of imitation, is impoſſible, otherwiſe 


than by examples; for this, like many other 
beauties in poetry, can be Gr only 


; Py a happineſs of feeling, . 


Tus thor of ”S, Fleece 2 contied * 


ſentimental harmony to the utmoſt allow- 


able point, in the ng deſeri 1 8 of 


* ne. can... 7 5; 


- with pr FREY 


. Their veſſels gie; ales their . be 


ſtopp d 
By dead calms, that oft lie on thoſe moon 


ſeas, 


| While every Zephyr feeps 3 J. hen che 


- ſhronds drop; 
The downy feather on the cas TY 
Moves not; n fit ſea ſhines like . 


| gold 


Fus'd in the A or like Gi marble foor 


Of ſome old temple, wide. 


+ 4 


Iris evident, that the ky t tudied he 


effect in theſe verſes; but he has-ſoftened' 
his artifice by the. ſimplicity of his lan- 


e 


— p 
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guage; had it not been for this, the labour 
would have been manifeſt. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the perfection of this ſpecies of 
harmony conſiſts in its ſeeming wholly ac- 
eidental: and this can only be, when the 
words are ſo happily choſen, and the ſounds 


are ſo connected with the idea, that they | 


ſeem all to ſpring from one and che ſame 
I motion. of, * ſoul. 


Ehr. * us, at the ſame time, n 
the idea to be beautiful, and then, your de- 
ſcription will reach much farther than you 


intended; for, it takes in, not only a part 


of good wailing, but,. m the whole. 


0 Eig. FROM this point, we may. take a 
general view of our ſubject. We began by 
conſidering harmony ſimply as an addrefs 
to the ear: thence, we traced. its. corre- 


1 ſpondence with the idea, and, of courle, 


with the imagination. The ſunpleſt truth 


1 pleaſing by its very nature; but this 


pleaſure cannot be too much heightened: 
the force and ſurpriſe of imagery, the ele- 


gance of diction, the varied accords of 


N * o this point. Poetry is to 
25 : * 


wary ted «& Aa ad + wa k:S> 
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the foul, what the ſun is to nature; it calls, 
forth, it cheriſhes, it adorns her beauties. 
As we improve our language, we multiply 
the reſources of poetry; of all the means 
of forwarding this improvement, the form- 
ing and perfecting 3 en 
moſt powerful. 


Af. I did not imagine, Eugenie, that 
the flow of a verſe could have abe fo 


large a range. 


: Eug. Ir extends ſtill farther. Why Joes 
Shs fill with gladneſs, at the bare men- 
tion of a great or generous action? The 
mind is pre- diſpoſed to receive the fineſt 
impreffions: the true direction and happieſt 
effect of poetry, is, by renew ing theſe im- 
preffions, to preſerve the mind in a ſtate of 
ſenfibility: we are induced to repeat thoſe 
impreſſions, by the leaſing ſenſations with 
which they are attended: for, the ſupreme 
 Goodnefs has fo formed our organs, that 
thoſe arts which tend moft to refine our 
feelings, and, of conſecjuence, our manners, 
give us at the ſame time the greateſt plea- 
ſure. r it is eee, = all the 
795002 Nun powers 
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powers which produce theſe refined les 


ſures ſpring from one common principle, as 


ĩt is evident they tend to one common end: 
for there is ſuch an intercourſe among them, 
that, while we perfect our ſenſations in any 
one of them, we acquire a 1 808 _ 


for them all. 


Hor. Muſt not the moral ſenſe . | 


. 


NEXION ? 0 


Eug. The author of the C haracteriſtics 
will anſwer you much better than I can 


do u]: The mind, which is ſpectator 
Lor auditor of other minds, cannot be with- 
L cut its Zye and Ear; ſo as to diſcern pro- 


« portion, diſtinguiſh ſound, and ſcan each 


«4 ſentiment or thought which comes before 
« it. It feels the ſoft and harſh, the agree- 
« « able and diſagreeahle, in the affections; 


and finds a foul. and fair, a harmonious 


«and a difſonant, as really and truly here, 


as in any muſical numbers, or in the out- 


< ward forms or eee of ſenſible 
= gs” | 


| 'D 1 A. 
1 buy concerning Viewe, 


z 
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· 
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Abu Hhrtenfu 2 


fu, Tur moment, nen you u Mit 
| us yeſterday, Aſpaſia betook 
| herſelf to her Shake pear: her eagerneſs 
to apply the hints you have given her, is 
not to be ſatisfied; and ſhe ſeems to enjoy 
her diſcoveries, like one who had fudden ly 
IA a new ſenſe.” 


To Bobler chte, 
Michael from Adam 8 e the film re- 
moved... 


te _ ; F 5 
9 1 . i 


Ad SUCH 8 were not intended 
for us poor women; even Angels are par- 
tial, as you repreſent them: thus Michael, 
when he meant to ae cy ſays P 

28481 %$1 d 
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| Aſcend 
This ttt; Jr 18 (or have drenct'd her 


eyes) 


Here ficep below, while thou to forefgh 


wake. : | 


5 mint wir Us; you cut 


us off from the means of knowledge, and 


then wonder at our ignorance. Good ſenſe 


you have appropriated, by calling it manly. 


Tafte, indeed; you allow us; but you keep 
* in Sen. to 5 t Waben _ 


ig Is Wane: you to exaniine thormunhly 
the difference between Taſte and Genius, 


you would have the ſatisfaction to find, that 


there are few men who are entitled to a 
ſubmiſſion from you on this account. 


f 
i 


App. 1 me, Eugenio, owe this bk. 
gation, as I have done many 5 2 to 


_ Eug. As our Sake yeſterday turn- 
ed intirely on poetry, we may preſerve a 
connexion, by confidering the qualities to 


be examined, folely as PA relate to that 
art. 


am ou „ „ 
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art. When they are once determined in 
any one mode, it will be eaſy to extend 
them to eloquence in general, and from 
thence to ee in nd ae are na- 


e | 50 vel ao 


2 A Powe, Niaftrato one. ie by a com- 
parifon with another: he diſcovers a juſt 
and beautiful relation between two ideas: 
this! is Genius Aſpaſia feels in its whole 
force the merit of that invention; this is 
Taſte. Now, it is evident, that there muſt. 
be a great differende between: the perceiv- 
ing a beauty that ĩs diſcoyered for eee 
the making rhat diſcovery ourſelves: 

cordingly, we are aſſured by experi og 
that a man, of quiek perception, may be of _ 
flow, invention; | and os 2 * 

may bea 4 al An, a) nes 


iti} Its ol Wai Ho 16; 


r. Grer-rate our r on 
20 We mg wonder, that fo 
many men-@ould, in themſelves, miſtake 
Senſibility for Genius. Are we not too 
much encouraged in this error by the vanity 
of Critics and Commentators, who are con- 


wa infinating 1 to us, that they par- 
15 nuke, 


— 
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take, in ſome meaſure, of that Divinity, 
which oy attribute to their m_ 


. Wieden they 3 their 
. by the [n] authority of Cicero, 
who was himſelf the ſtrongeſt exception to 
it. In ſhort, Hortenſio, the beſt Critic, 
conſidered merely as ſuch, is but a depen- 
dent, a ſort of planet to his original; he 
does no more than receive and reflect that 
light, of which his poet is the fountain. 


Ad Ir you mean that 1 ſhould 1 a 
clear conception of Genius, you muſt de- 
"ION did mo exalted ideas to its effects 


» * 21 ,. 


Annit 0 


Eꝛug. Tur diltinctive property: of Genius 
. ſurprize, either by original Beauty; or 
5 1 the idea. Theſe are the maſter 
{prings; ek are others which are ſub- 
ordinate: for genius will ſo dreſs 
the moſt common non ce, or | familiar 


ee as to _ It omen Utzey <petted ad- 
F oP. SMT TH . Ple 
1 { r 1 Nie Vat 3 Th Ry 
(1 ee omnium ipterprefas;. ut - 1 (IMP "48 
— proxime ad eorum, quos 3 4 | l 

| divinationem videntur accedere— 


Cic. de Divin Li 
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vantage; by which it becomes apparently, | 


if not really, original: the reſult is the 


ſame; we are ſurprized; every ſuch effect 


implies a degree of ee _ ae 
quently, of Invention. G2 il acht 


Hor. Is not ſurpriſe rather the een of 


wit than of genius? | 5 3tid 21 maine 


i. 


Eug. To determine this we muſt ſlate 
the difference between them. This ſeems 
to me to depend on the degrees of our pe- 
netration, and the nature of our feelings: 
The man of wit has a limited view into-the 
relations of ideas; and from thoſe which he 
does ſee, his feelings direct him to.chooſe 


the moſt ſingular, not the moſt beautiful! 


He works upon us by ſurpriſe merely; but 


the man rof _ —_— _ an AAA a . 


TC Foal hoy 461 1 15 85 1 

Hor. I T «ſhould ſeem to follow from hence; 
ths: the genius may be a wit when he 
pleaſes; yet we have ſeen ſuch, who Y have 


mae the attempt without ſuccels. | An 


| "Wa Vary rarely, when they give into F 


ul: thus, Who 
E277 has 
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have failed, it muſt have been from the 
influence of a better habit: accuſtomed to 


unite ideas by their beauties, they overlook 


the little points of ſimilitude in thoſe which 


are the moſt oppoſed; or, of difference, in 


thoſe which are the moſt united: hence, as 
Cunning is but a ſhort-ſighted Wiſdom, 
Wit may be called the a = of 


| Genius 


Fr. You ke a greater difference 
between my e wy ”_ Wen by 


. 
— * 9 8 
3 


1 


Eig. I bäh teure bene, which 


they: are underſtood, when we ſay, that 
Ovid had wit, and Virgil genius: that this 
is the moſt exact and received ſenſe of theſe 
words, will appear from hence, that, were 
I to aſſert, that Vir il had more wit than 
1 d vet this 
would be the conſoquence! of undeiſtand- 
ing Wit in too [o] inlarged a ſenſe; or of 
OO Genius. 12. en 
45 


bh 7 In the Eiſay on Criticiſm, it is . 
True Wit i Nature to * dreſt d. 


- Bit 


„ om ces 
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myſelf, for not readily entering into ſuefr 


thoughts, as I have known were generally 
eſteemed witty. You have, I thank you, 
Eugenio, leſſened the number of my mor- 
tifications. I muſt own, I have always pre- 
ferred Humour to Wit, perhaps it was, 
that T more eaſily underſtood it. I ſhould 
call upon you for a better explanation of 
this matter, were I not more intent on 
another. You remember, that, diſcourſing 
che other day, on a. paſſage in the Inquiry. 
into the Beauties of Painting, in which, the 
ſuperiority of Poetry is rather hinted at 
than explained, you promiſed me, that you 
would enlarge this ol of the "UE, 
and.— 


1 Mate I v UNDERSTAND you, Abe wa 
* ſhould be.glad, in this; as in d nes 


elſe, to en your wifnes. 


. 4 I os- 


ww» 


But ns als LR this, the Poet adde L 


For works may have more wit than does em good. 1 
Now, let us ſubſtitute the definition in the Place of 


the thing, and it will ſtand thus. A work may have 
more of Nature dreſs'd to advantage than will do it 
good. This is impoſſible ; and it is evident, that 
the confuſion ariſes from the Poet's having annexed 
two different ideas to the ſame word 


4 "REMARKS ON THE = 
9 11 OBSERVED juſt now, that the diſtinctive 
property of Genius is to ſurpriſe, either by 

| . Beauty, or Greatneſs, in the idea. 


Tux principal beauties in Poetry, ſpring 
from the force or elegance of its images: 
of theſe, we will firſt examine ſuch as are 
-peculiar to Poetry ; after which, we will 
paſs to thoſe which are in common to 
Poetry and Painting. Of the former claſs, 
.are all images founded on compariſons, 
either direct, or implied. The merit of 
theſe conſiſts in a ſtriking ſimilitude be⸗ 
tween two objects, which, to common ob- 
ſervation, have no apparent or neceſſary 
connexion : hence we may judge of the 
merit of a compariſon, by the degree of 
our ſurpriſe, which ariſes from a combined 
| admiration of its juſtneſs, its novelty, and 
beauty. A compariſon is direct in the 
2 inſtance - | 


| on ber left breaſt 
| As mole cinque-ſpotred, Le the erimſon 
| 1s 5-47 rope. 

= -Þ the bottom of a a colip — 
| Fo it dee ID e * Ombeline. 
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An implied n e or, in the lan- 


guage of the Critics, a-metaphor, conſiſts 
in conveying an 3 intirely by the ſub- 
ſtitution of an image: this will be beſt un- 


N _ an n — 


Ax WF in Medi for - 5 
ſerving, that his guilty paſſion for Iſabella, 
was inflamed by his knowledge of her in- 
nocence, is ſhocked at the wickedneſs of his 
nature; which he en . the: _ 
:of a metaphor... in of Lab 2rd N 
: 9QU— —— — — * it be, 
That ls may more betray our ſenſe 
-— F han woman's lightneſs}: “having yu 
ground enough, +: 7) 311 1: 
Shall we deſire to raiſe the cu. 7 
Mp "And _ our evils hank 7 on 1 * 


e a Poet has the happineſs to 
blend theſe two kinds of beauty in the ſame 
image: he ſets out with illuſtrating his ob- 
Je& by a direct compariſon; and continues 
to ſupport it by a metaphor. This is a 
hi gh —_— of beauty ; for, it can only | 


Py hap- 
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happen, when the compariſon is fo exqui- 
ſitely juſt, that the qualities eſſential to the 
borrowed object, are, a e eee 
priety, transferred to the original one. 
Thus, Bellarius, deſcribing to * pupils, 
r ruin 1 of his rigs: at court. 

5 Ni e "A 
—ꝓ— — 4 eee lord K 
And e a | Gidicr was the n wy 

name 
We ate fir ute Aeg wen Fa nn 
Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit. But i in 
5 one night, 

A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you vin, 
ad down. my mellow hangings, —_ 

my leaves; 
And | ood me bare to. each; 


Sr”, Tt *1 ligt oi 36357: 
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ee s images are not mere ad- 
dreſſes to the fancy; they do not play about 
the ſurface of an object; they carry us into 
its eſſence. — As, where the mother of 
Hamlet endeavours | to excuſe his extrava- - 
gance. 


_— | This is mere madneſs; 
And un a while the fit will work on ; | 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

Ere that her golden r ane are acer. 
_ W will fit IN. : | 


4 {++ F 
71k Ky, 


2 Hao the Poet EommungIteh at one > view 

the whole circle of Nature, he could not 
have ſelected ſuch another contraſt to mad- 
neſs. It is the moſt perfect image of a 
patient, innocent, and modeſt ſilence, that 
ever ſprung from human invention. It is 
by the frequency and degree of theſe beau- 
ties, principally, that an original Genius is 
diſtinguiſhed. Metaphors are to him, what 
the Eagle was to Jupiter, or the Doves to 
Venus, ſymbols of his Divinity; the ſure 
indications of Majeſty and Beauty. 


* 8 * 5 * 
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C Hor. is has been a matter of wonder to 
many, that an imagination, at times, ſo 
wild und ungovernable as that of Shake- 
ſpear, ſhould, in the finer imitations of na- 
ture, be diſtinguiſhed by an unequalled ele- 
gance and propriety. : 


WOT Eug. Ir we confider the nature. and pro- 
greſs of the imagination, we need not won- 
der, that ſuperior ſpirits ſhould be the 
moſt ſubject to theſe exceſſes. The ex- 
tremities of poetie boldnefs, like thoſe of 
perſonal courage, will often have a tinc- 
ture of extravagance. But, this will not be 
the caſe in men of ſubordinate talents; 
truſting more to 1mitation than their own 
feelings, they move in one even tenor; 
with them, judgment is but an obſervance 
voftrules; a ſecurity to their weakneſs. 


And often, to their comfort ſhall they find 


The ſharded Beetle in a ſafer hold 


Than is the full wing d Eagle.— 
. 
Tux laſt ſpecies of beauty in compara- 


| ure W ck ſhall ſpeak of here, 
: _ conſiſts. 
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conſiſts in reducing a metaphor to a point. 
"When a picture is given us in a ſingle word, 
to make out which, in our own imagina- 
tion, we muſt go through a ſucceſſion of 
ideas, then are we ſurprized in the moft 
agreeable manner, and the beauty, of courſe, 
is conſummate. You ſhall have, Aſpaſia, - 
an example of this from your favourite au- 
thor, Fletcher. Amintor, i in order. to con- 
_ ceal the cauſe of his orief, had put on a 
ſhow of mirth; Melantius bY friend, who | 
wanted to extort the ſecret from Wi was 
not to be ſo e on. | | 


2 HQ! Rai)! Amintor, 
hf FINN to cozen the whole world'withall, 
And yourſelf too; but tis not like a friend, 
To hide your. foul from n me; tis not your 
PR, wa 
To be thus idle; I El ſcen vou ſtand 
b As en were | 22 midſt. of all your mirth. 
| | Maids Tragedy. 


Ir; is by the FIND or elegance af i its allu- 
Gong and images, that a poetic diction is 
_ diſtinguiſhed from ſimple verſification. The 
M uſes, according to Johnſon, have their 
2m” : 1 5 anvil, 
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= and a verſe. may be laboured into 


preciſion and harmony: but, the ſallies of 


the imagination are prompt and deciſive; 


they ſpring at once into being, and are 
beauties at their firſt conception. Thus, 


in the language of a Poet, the ſun is the 
eye of heaven: the heaven itſelf—a ſtarry 


EU canopy feld with A fire. 
Does the Ad! exult in its fulleſt freedom? 


It is—as broad, as general as the caſing air. 

What are the repeated calamities of life? 

The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune? 

The properties of ſleep? 

Nha, birth of ey: pai fe _ abours 
bath; . 

Balm of burt minds... 


Are our tender r years expoſed to the infec- | 


tion of vice? ? the canker galls | the infants 
of the ſpring. Is the, night invoked to 
Lt deeds of horror and' cruelty * 


„ thick night! | 
"a a alto the dunneſt ſmoak os hell. | 


- How n rinked) 55 theſe 
branes a the works of our ordinary 
4 ſongſters? 


BE AUTTES OF POE TRY: er 
fongſters Their metaphors are like the- 


| ſcattered trees in a deſert, ſtarved and foli-- 


2 in Shakeſpear, they are vigorous, 
luxuriant, TT _—_ over. n Rn of 


his poetry. 


Eug. Tims . will hold; with 
reſpect to images in general: as to theſe, 
which we have been juſt deſcribing, they 
_ ſeem! to me, to bear ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe drawings of the capital Painters, in 
which, though the parts are rather hinted: 
than made out, yet the ideas are compleat ;. 
they both give a delightful exerciſe to our 
minds, in continuing andt enlarging the 
deſign. Thus, when the queen would 
perſuade Hamlet to lay aſide his mourn-- 
ing: . 


| Good Hamlet, caſt ys 1 colour off. 
This metaphor ſeems, at firſt, to reacli no. 


farther. than the gloomineſs of Hamlet's 


dreſs; but if our ideas go along with the: 
poet's, we ſhall extend it to the een, | 
of his mind LI. 


11 This i is plain by Hamlet $ phy Il 3 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good Aae, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 


That can denote me 5 7 — — 


FE in Sing a n to imagery. : 
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Her. Tus manner in 3 you — 


expreſſed yourſelf, i in this place, gives me 
ſome reaſon to imagine, that, joined to the 
| pleaſure which you have here remarked, 


we have a kind of ſelfiſh enjoyment on | 


theſe occaſions; for, while we enter into the 
views, and obey the direction of the Poet, 
we fancy that we co-operate with him; we 
grow proud of the connexion, and plume | 


ourſelves in his beauties... But let me nat 


interrupt you. 


Eng. The awd of 1 is hart to 
illuſtrate, or aggrandize our ideas: of the . 


former, enough has been Rn: 


Tur greatneſs of an image is moſt ob- 
vious, when it ſtrikes us by its immediate 


power, and with a ſudden effect; as, in the 
deſeri 1 of Satan in Paradiſe Loſt. 


9 25 L111 85 He, above the reſt 
In "IR and Brin proudly eminent, 
Stood like : a ——_ 


A 8EconD ſpecies of the fublime conſiſts 


18 
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is not, perhaps, in Poetry, a nobler inſtance- 
of this, than in the deſcription: of Satans 
return to hell- 


— — ie 3 the midſt IS ITY 
In ſhow Plebeian Angel militant 
Of loweſt order, paſs'd;; and from tlie door 
Of that. Plutonian hall, inviſible . 
Aſcended his high throne, which under 
tene 
- Of richeſt texture ſpread; at th” upper ore! 
Was placed in regal luſtre. Down a while 
He fat, and round about him ſaw unſeen: 
At laſt as from a cloud his ſulgent head 
And . ge ng 1 74212 Ante 
5 Par. Loft: 


Hort. WI LE you e theſe lines, 
Eugenio, I felt myſelf affected with the 
fame kind of pleaſure, as when we ſee a 
eloud riſing ſlowly from the vale, become 
by degrees the ornament of the heavens. 
Might I, therefore, judge from my oum 
a feelings, I ſhould conclude; that ſuch images 
as are in motion, and which, by a gradual 
enlargement, keep our ſenſes in ſuſpenſe, 
are more mY than thoſe, which owe 
their 


# 
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their power to a ſingle impreſſion, and are 
perfect at their firſt appearance. Where 
there can be no gradation 1 in an object, its 


influence on the mind i is nnr de- 
termined. | wh | 
TD i} 


Dug. Is. this Sm we foe the rea- 
fn, why the principal beauties in Paradiſe 
Loſt, have been naturally thrown: on the 
perſon of Satan. To deſcribe a permanent 
and unchangeable glory, is to paint with- 
out ſhades; the Sun is more delightful in 
its ſetting; than in its meridian. The di- 
vine Perfection, pure and Angelic natures, 
can have no clouds, no contraſts; they are 
all one blaze. But, it is not ſo, in the de- 
ſcription of fallen Greatneſs; of diminiſhed 
and interrupted ſplendor ; of a ſuperior 
nature ſunk; and diſgraced, but emerging 
at intervals from its degradation. This is a 
ſubject ſo truly poetic; it gives riſe to ſuch 
a train of fluctuating images, that, let the 
object be ever ſo obnoxious, if the danger, 
as in the preſent caſe, be remote, it ſeizes 
on the imagination, all calmer conſidera- 
tions are thrown aſide, and the ſenſes are 


i 1 en beyond the reach of reflec- 
' "4 / den Aſp. 
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"ths. Tur s is th * belt * 1 ever 
heard for a diabolical ne 9 


Eug. As. a great effect was 1 


"SWF 


the laſt inſtance by a gradation in a ſingle 

image, ſo may it equally proceed from the 
arrangement or ſucoeſſion of different ideas: 
Of chis, the following deſcription of a ſtorm 
is a ſingular example. 


auen PE 
oor "Ht ** Spire, 
ele * the pet th that I bad 
ee * oitfo eyes Hob A 
"RE © ee 7 aw " 
5 ah 10 every, on 
1 0 the King's ſhip: now on the 
beak, 


Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin 
_ Iflam'd amazement. Sometimes Id divide 
And burn in many places: on the topmaſt, 
The yards, Buß de. e 1 un | 

Then meet and 5 join. Jove's lightning the 

precurſors 


0 : , 5 
” * 
a . * 
; - 0 : 
4 * * 5 
* 
* * 
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of dreadful wy aw ne he more momen- 
973-1 * tary” wh TIS Of $4 | 
And ſight out running were not; the fire 

and cracks 
of OT wearing t moſt mighty 
Neptune 
| Scem'dto belege and make bis bold wayes 
_ tremble, w 
Tea, his dread 'tricent ſhake. 


Tempeſt. 


Tur circumſtances in this deſeription 
are brought together in a manner ſo unex- 
pected; they crowd on each other with 
ſuch force and rapidity, that our ſpirits are 

in one continued hurry of ſurpriſe. You 
may obſerye, that this impetuoſity gives 
way by degrees to a more regular climax: 
we ſet out with furpriſe; we end in won- 
a. oth 1 f 5 
„ T muſt add one remark to thoſe 
| ck you have made on this paſſage. The 
ſubſtituting the divinity of the ſea, to the 
thing itſelf, was a maſterly ſtroke of con- 
duct. How it ſublimes the object? 


: 
63 Zu * 
E929 ? 2 
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| 1 You have een i in | the laſt ines 
that the ſublime is produced [5], partly, by 
the choice of great circumſtances; partly, 
by the rapid ſucceſſion of thoſe: cirenm- 
ances: on the other hand, the Beautiful, 
which tends to delight, not, to tranſport 
us, may receive an equal advantage from 


the ſucceſſion of the ideas, and this, on a 


: principle quite oppolite to the ee 


| From camp to camp, 4 the fu 
- womb of night. 
The hum of either army ſtilly n 
That the fixt centinels almoſt receive . 
The ſecret whiſpers of each others watch. 
8 Fir ire anſwers fire, and hevugh their paly 
flames. | 
Each battel ſees the other” 8 e ths 
Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful 
neighs, : ; 
Piercing the Night's aul ear; and from the 
tents : .. 
The armourers accompl ihing the knights, 
| Witch 


Li) o yang * ee re. "7 Angpallen, „ 
n — 
. „ Sect. 10. 


1 ˙¹wi1ĩ˙w² . ˙¹ꝛ1 - tee RY — 
1 3 * : 
d 1 E 
; % 
J * 
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With | buſy | hammers cloſing rivets up 


Give dreadful note of preparation. 
: Chor. to . V. 


WMe may obſerve in the progreſſion of 
ſounds, a perfect correſpondence with what 
haas been here | remarked concerning our 
ideas: for, in muſic, we are tranſported by 
ſudden tranſitions, by an impetuous re-ite- 


ration of impreſſions: on the contrary, we 
are delighted by a placid ſucceſſion of 


lengthened tones, which dwell on the ſenſe, 
and inſinuate themſelves into our inmoſt 
feelings. The analogy between Poetry 
and Muſic is not confined to theſe two ef- 
fects. We know, that in both theſe arts, 
à well ſupported climax is a conſtant ſource 


of the ſublime. Again, as in muſical com- 


poſition, harmony is the reſult of a wel} 
choſen union and ſucceſſion of ſounds, ſo, 


in Poetry, there is a harmony or beauty, 


which ſprings from the moſt natural and 
pleaſing eee of our ideas, 


WA I eADILY us; that a gra- 
dual riſe from. ſmaller circumſtances to 
. ſhould be productive of tl of che ſub- 

858 i apts lime, 
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lime, becauſe, a contrary proceſs has always ' 
a mean effect. Of a beauty of order di- 
B 61-4 | 
rg CN 

| Bug. Tur W of en may wa ores 
ved by the following experiment. Were 

you, in the above deſcription of a night 
ſcene, to change the order of the circum- 

ſtances, you would find, that each particu- 


. lar idea would loſe a part of its force, and 
| that the general effect would be confider- 
| | ably weakened. What can be the reaſon of 
This, but that the arrangement of the ideas 
| is, at preſent, ſuch, as to give the greateſt 


truth and evidence to the thing repreſent- _ 
ed; ſo that the imagination, not being de- 
layed, or embarraſſed: by the neceſſity of 


a uaying its object, receives every impref- 
ſion, as it offers, with: facility and prompt- 
1 neſs? It is on this principle, that; in the 
| general plan, or diſpoſition of a ſubje@, we 
| are ſo well pleaſed with that perſpicuity of 


order, that clearneſs of connexion, by which 
the ſeveral parts ſeem to-grow-out: of each 
other and the ſatisfaction: of the under- 


| bag arty every where keeps pace wich the 
e EF: + >» PP 


1 
; 
? — 
{ 
7 
$ 
| 
| 
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pleaſures of the imagination. From theſe 


obſervations we may draw the following 
concluſions; firſt, that fine writing depends 


as much on a happineſs in the arrange- 
ment, as in the choice of our ideas: in the 


next place, that all ſuch progreſſive energy 


or beauty as has been here deſcribed, muſt, 


equally with thoſe images which are found- 
ed eee Bs Wy mie to 


Oe" : 


„r. Wr cannot, it is true, paint a com- 
iſon or a metaphor; but, we may re- 


preſent the various affections and paſſions of 


the mind, by clothing them in images, and 
as ĩt were, drawing forth the foul into fea- 
ture and action. Here, it ſhould ſeem, 


that the Painter and Poet go hand in 


hand; and it may be, with ſome advan- 
tage to the CEO mths inntations' come 
—_ e ee 81 0 5 2 5] . 
„ die lz 
Eig. You de opched upon us a new 


ene of imagery. As to your remark on 


the Painters advantage, I: muſt obſerve to 
you, that the merit of theſe Anple Images, 


3 whether it be in poetry ar 
i Pg ” 
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painting, cannot conſiſt merely in their 
juſtneſs; for, this is no more than what we 
expect it muſt therefore ſpring, either, 

from an exquiſiteneſs in the degree .of 
beauty; or, from a happineſs in the cir- 
cumſtances. Of the former, we have a 
fine example in the deſcription given by 

| Bellarius of his princely gad 1 af 


24 


f ee A 1 I 05 } 
= gn}. 0 This Paladoas.: 
£ 3-4 ITTTY T8 - < 


(The heir of Cymbeline and Britain) Jove! 
When on my three-foot ſtool ] ſit, and tell, 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly 
11101 dut 5 148 Fiat fo? ; 13A 
Into my ſrowps fay, Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I ſet my foot on's, neck; even 
TE then, | | 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he 
Inet bilweatsgy noord 2nnomaftib 1 
Strains his ieee puts himſelf 
Aton poſture Steini och: SH nes 
Thar ads my ord.” en fig Jrfon 


2 4 —— Iii # {i * |  Obeline | 
3 Ott es. 1 ot of i Nd ae 
fir OF , tho! 5 ET 


equ 
fs, the following picture of Loye.and Sor- 
we ee, on her huſbgnd's going in- 


to 
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do baniſhment, had ſent her ſervant Piſanio 
to attend him to the ſhip; on his return, 


ſne queſtions him as to the ele 
ny vo gras e ee pee 
Ane $3 mont id ue 


Thou ſhoud'ſt have made him evn. 


As little-as a Crow, or leſs, ere leſt f 
To _ 7 ” 
Im. 1 would have broke mi mi mine eye tings, 


crack't e 
To bock en Ar Ee 244 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had ackeed from 
{ihe ſmalmnefs of à gnat, to air,” and then 


48 - 
* „ 4 7 4 * 


Are and Wa . 
| 1 Foe Oel, 


Tur 8 wales ede * ; 
Pastäg mby be olearly ſeen im this laſt 
example: the circumſtancet in this deſcrip- 


tion, which tend to heighten'the eauty of 
the image in the laſt line, cannot be ex- 
preſſed by the Painter; he can have no ad- 


tubj ets hir dre tr 


* Htage fror teren ar tien I in | 
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there are many, from which he is totally '' _ 
excluded. In this view, I ſhall continue, 
as I began, to mark the advantages pecu- 

Har to poetry. In each of theſe" two laſt 
examples, the image ſurpriſes by the de- 
gree of its beauty. But, there are others 
which owe their effect, as J have faid, to a 
happineſs in the circumſtances. Of this, we 
have, I think, an example in that beautiful 


"ſcene, in the e between F erdinand 
and Miranda. = 


Mir Do you "OM mer? | 
Ferd. O heav'n, O earth, bear witneſs to this 
12:54 pe "> 
And crown what I profeſs with kind event, | 
If I ſpeak true; if hollowly, invertt 
What beſt is beaded! me, to miſchief! 11 1 
Beyond all limit of what elſe in the world, 
Do love, prize, honour 1 
„ 3 Lam a b i 
* To weep p lt. what Pm glad 25 mn 


| * INI 12 * 7 


* 


TEARS of | 8 are not uncommon; 
but, Miranda, Fromm her particular education, 
| could haye. no knowledge of the.paſſions.in 
, their A ; ſhe i is the ore ſurpriſed at 


> I band 507947 Rl yoh ot Þ V2 TEST LO? 36RLA => 
» 1 8 * D a ; this 
10 e | 
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| this apparent confuſion in their fymptoms: 
Ages < ng __ 


Tas a voy; foe, en Mae 
point in the pathetic, namely, when a ſenti- 
ment ſprings with a peculiar happineſs from 
25 the character and the oocaſion. 


| Thus the 1 | 

The 1 Heats and Minutes f affairs are 

_ watch, 

And the nice Points of Time are e met, and 
ſnatch'd. 


As theſe a were : written in P of 
ee T ſhall give you an example of 
the thing deſcribed, from his Maid's Tra- 
gedy—Melantius, on his arrival at Court, 
Hears that his friend Amintor was that 
morning married. He knew that he was 

contracted to Aſpaſia; but did not know 
 _ that ſhe had been deſerted by him : in this 
> Oe ne comes acrols him 


"HI Melantins. 3 
F Hail, maid and wife 
Thou fair Aſpaſia N e 
Tier thoukaſt d today, * 
0 


. al > ave. . D 


nd 
of 
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ol age undo it! may'ſt thou bri © wt 
_ Unto Amintor, that may fill the world 


Succeſſively with ſoldiers a MY: hard 


fortunes 
Deſerve not ſcorn; for I was never proud, 
When "I were is a 
Warn we . that Aſpaſia te 
herſelf inſulted by the brother of her happy 
rival, this ſentiment becomes ſo affecting, 
that our hearts melt, and our "OP fill in the +: 
inſtant. Y . 


— Tur uniformity in our feelings on ſimi- 
lar motives, though it be the ground - work 


of the pathetic, yet, at the ſame time, it 
naturally produces in us an indifference to 
all ſuch indications of paſſion as are ob- 
vious and e 

Tur buſineſs „„ is to 
N ſome unexpected advantage to theſe 
general feelings; either, by a happineſs i in 
the incidents from which they ſpring; or 
ſome peculiarity in the ſituation and cha- 
dne, r bee e e 
a e 006 e have 


2 


le ö 
„ 
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have a complete example, when the Daugh- 


ters of Lear preſs hard upon him to re- 
duce the number of his ere 


dae. 
1 If you come to me, 
For now I _ a n. I intreat you 


To bring but five and twenty; to no more 


Will I give place or notice 
Lan "1 gave you all— 8585 


Tani ingrati tude of « a amber who oed 
every thing to a father's generoſity, might 


naturally produce ſuch a reproach as this — 
but it receives an additional tenderneſs from 


the violent character of Lear, and the ag- 


gravativg neee, wn wa, children's 
"conduct. „ 1 - 


21 


* the Pathetic, as ſhould 3 from theſe 


- proofs,” muſt owe its effect to the occaſion 


which produced it; the | ſame may be af. 
8 firmed, in part, of the ſublime: I ſay in 


part, becauſe though great dee e 
when produced in the Drama, muſt 
common with the pathetic, derive — 
cular and ſpecific beauty from a happineſs 


In 


„25357 


r 
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in their application; yet there will be this 
difference between them, that if a pathetic 
ſentiment be conſidered independent of the 
occaſion which produced it, it loſes its pa- 
thetic force. On the other hand, if a ſub- 
lime ſentiment be conſidered in the ſame 
light, it loſes the advantage it received 
from a happineſs in its application, but re- 
tains its intrinſic greatneſs. This, I think, 


will appear, by comparing the anſwers f 


with the following reply of Guiderius, ta 


the raſh and fooliſh Cloten, who had threa- 
tened to all him. 
5 Qliten. 
Art not a Fi 6 4 
Guid. Thoſe that I rev'rencs, thoſe I I fear, 


| the wiſe, . 
| At fools I laugh, not fear them 


Ting ſetititnent had been noble on any. 
occaſion; on * it is happy. as well as 


| FROM theſe obfervitions it 1s evident, 
that the variety and force of our ſenti- 
DF... Mus; 
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ments, particularly in the pathetic, muſt 


depend on the variety and nature of their 
motives. In this the Painter is extremely 
confined; for among the infinite turns and 
workings of the mind, which may be ex- 


preſſed by words, and become the ſprings 
of ſentiment, there are ſo few to which he 


can give a ſhape or being; and his indica- 
tions of a peculiar and characteriſtic feel 
_ ings, are ſo vague and undeciſrve, that his 


expreſſions, ner ge e h 5 


obvious _—_ ERR”: 


7 | ; - * 4 9 4 2 1 1 
* 3 "= * * 4 * 1 
2 * * * * * + 4 IS i i * + #43 x wi; 


[9] If Painting be inferior t Poetry, Matic, con- 


ſidered as an imitative art, muſt be greatly inferior 


to Painting: for as Mufic has no means of explain- 


ing the motives of its various impreſſions, its imi- 


| tations: of the Manners and; Paſſions, muſt be ex- 
tremely vague and undecifiye : for inſtance, the ten- 


der and melting tones which may be expreſſive of 


the Paſſion of Love, will be equally in uniſon with 
the collateral feelings of Benevolence, Friendſhip, 
Pity, and the like—Again, how, are we to diſtinguiſh 
the rapid movements of Anger, from thoſe of Ter- 


tor, Diſtraction, and all the violent agitations of 


the Soul? But, let Poetry co-operate with Mufic, 
and ſpecify the motive of each particular impreſſion, 
we are no longer at a loſs; we acknowledge the 
agreement of the ſound with the idea, and general 


Impreſſions become ſpecific, indications of the Man- 


ners and the Paſſions * 


a DM 


a ——_— _—_— Y —— SC. 
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who condemn ſo much in Shakeſpear a ne- 
glect of the unities, are equally forward in 
acknowledging. the ſingular energy and 
beauty of his ſentiments. Now, it ſeems 


to me, that the fault which they cenſure, is 


the principal ſource of the beauties which 
they admire. . For, as the Poet was not 
confined to an [rj unity and ſumplicity of 

D . action, 


14 . in 1 2 Poetics, chap. vi. W | 
that the firſt Dramatic Poets were irregular i in the 
conduct of the Fable; but excelled in the Manners, 
and in the Diction: that the Poets of his time, on 
the contrary, . excelled in the conduct of the Fable, 
but were weak in the Manners, and declamatory in 
the Diction. By the Manners, are to be underſtood 
all thoſe ſentiments which become indications 'of 
CharaQer. The advantage of theſe in Tragedy, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle conſiſts in this, that they give us 
a rule, by which we may Judge what the reſolutions 
and actions of the perſons in the Drama will be. 
After this, he cenfures the Poets of his time, for 
being weak in the Manners. As vg vr r u, 
onde; Teaywhas eos. Dacier, his commentator, has 
Paſſed the ſame cenſure on the French Drama Au- 
jourdhui, dans la plus part des pieces de nos Poetes, 
on ne connoit les mœurs des: perſonnages, qu'en les 
voiant "git. As mol hy i Sonke and French Poets, 
| CS 11 10: ine * 
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action, he created incidents in proportion 
to the promptneſs and vivacity of his ge- 


nius. Hence, his ſentiments ſpring from 


> . been advanced on this ſubject. 


motives exquiſitely fitted to produce them: 
to this they owe that original ſpirit, that 
commanding energy, which overcome the 
improbabilities of the ſcene; and tranſport 
the heart in defiance of the underſtand- 
ing. I do not mean by this to juſtiſy our 
Poet in all his exceſſes. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that he has often carried the indul- 
| gence of his genius much too far: but, it 
3s equally certain, that a rigid obſervance 
of the dramatic unities is not free from ob- 
Jections: for, as no one ſimple and con- 


fined action can furniſh many incidents, 


and thoſe, ſuch as they are, muſt tend to 


one common point, it neceſſarily follows, 
that there muſt be a ſameneſs and unifor- 
mity in the ſentiments. What muſt be 
the reſult of this? Why, narration is ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of the action; the weak- 
neſs in the manners ſupplied by elaborate 

. , "hers and the e and lively turns 
es - | 


here Gels of, were gin obſervers of the Irdinatic 
Unities, theſe facts muſt ſtrongly confirm what has 
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of paſſion are loſt in tlie 1 and uy” 
oy declamation. 13 FORD 


© Hs: May we not 74 to et an e 


jection, which has often ſtruck me, ang 
which extends to the conduct of the fable II 
itſelf? When the action is confined to the | 
time of the repreſentation, the Poet muſt | 
often bring events together within the iſ 
ſpace of four hours, which, in the natural [| 
courſe of things, would have taken up as i 
many days. Thus, by a ſtrange kind of [| 


management, he commits a violence on 
 "_ in order to come nearer to tui. 


ere 


* 
eee 


2 — 


27 Eig. ii * 40 ſolten, i in * nas. 
this impropriety, as well as to conform to 
the unities, that theſe events, inſtead of 
being brought into action, are ſo often ll 
ſubject which cannot properly be examined 
in a morning's converſation: beſide, we 
have other objects which demand. our at- 

tention. 


—— 


v 
— CY 4 — ** 
* , % 1 1-90) HAY 7 


27 1 „* ; 
a» . e 
* . — * 


| 8 & © * — 2 1 5 . 1 \ £ e a + . . f 5 | * 2 . | 
_ Ariſt als Can: of 
is 3838 De Poetica. Cap: vi. 
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. is a « Pint that . Bs yet. 7 —— "of 
termined, how far Imagery may take place 
in the Pathetic. | Were the imagination to 
have no ſhare in our deſigns upon the 
heart, the Poet's taſk would be, indeed, a 
hard one. The difficulty then can only be, 
to ſet bounds to this indulgenee. It muſt 
be allowed, that in the extremities of paſſion, 
all ſtudied and ambitious ornaments are to 
be avoided: hence I ſhould judge, chat 
thoſe. images which are founded on 
pariſon, can have little agreement with che 
ſumplicity of the Pathos and this diſagree- 
ment will always be found to increaſe in 
proportion as the points of ſimilitade are 
ſpecified and enlarged. But this objection 
will not to ſimple images: theſe are 
often nd —_ nployed in the Pathetic; in 
theſe,” Poetry co-operates with n Y 
| — even borrows her ideas ber __ 


S Ay e to beavn n reſpoſtie lenity, - 25 
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And [7] fire-ey'd F ury be my copay now! 


In grief 


Julie Is there mY ity Wittmann, 


That ſees into the bottom of my grief? 


K and . 


or all our paſſions, that of Love ſhould 


ſeem to have the greateſt connexion with 


the fancy. If, therefore, the diſtinction 


here made between ſimple and comparative - 
Imagery, ſhould hold good in this paſſion, 
it will hardly be difputed in others. I fhall 
reſt the truth of my erf 481 have 1 


hitherto done, on examples. . 


$8 


8 Juliet. 
n — Sweet, good TOY 
This bud of en ee e 


5 breath, 1 
| May prove a beautecus flower als next 
we meet. . 


K ud 


U Should this confided Epithet & fre- eyd 'be 
thought inconſiſtent with the true Pathos, it will be 


the ſtrongeſt proof that can be given, of tije neceſ- . 


ty af a ſtrict ſumplicit on hg ſuch occaſions —— 
| | Tuts 


Tais is not the language of nature; 

true paſſion is impatient of ſtudied embel- 

liſhments. Let us now ſee, how far the 

operations of the fancy may be brought to 
correſpond with the movements of the 


3 | 

ee Ferdinand. 3 

Wherefore, weep ©, ns 

Miranda. At mine unworthineſs, that dare 
not offer 


What I deſire to g give; and much leſs take 
What I ſhall die-to want: but this is trif- 
| ling; 1 
And all the more it ſeeks to 2 itlelf 

The bigger bulk it ſnews. Hence bafoful 

Cunning, © | 
And prompt me, plain and boly Innocence. 
Jam your wife, if you will marry me; 

I mot, PI. dic yank! maid: to be Your fel- 
low - 


Log] 


You may a me; hs r 1 be your * 


vant, 
© Whether you will 818 
- Ferdinand.” My miſtreſs, deareſt, 
And I thus humble ever | 
1 uren. * 2 
1 FI  T nb 7% f : Fe er dinand. 


— 
1 
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Ferdinand. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As Bondage er of fred here's my 


A 
Miranda. Aud mine, with my heart irt. 


Is the images here emioyed; there is no 
artifice, no delign; "WIA are as W as 
Truth herſelf. L eee 


Favs far, Aſpaſia, I m 
to give you ſome general ideas of the prin- 
cipal beauties in Poetry. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to thoſe which J call the ſubordinate 
Beauties; not, that they are always infe- 
rior in their effects, but becauſe thoſe ef- 
fects are produced by means leſs obvious; 
and ſpring more from the manner, than 
from the idea itſelf. This is a diſtinction, 
which, in ſome caſes, will be preſerved 
with eaſe; in others, with difficulty: how- 
ever, if the nature of the beauty, whatever 
it is, be well underſtood, I cannot think it 
of any great conſequence i in what claſs it is 
to be ranked. 


+ Tris the bebt province of od to 
raiſe us above the level of our ordinary 
10 K Adeas. 


22 = ch : 


— 
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ideas But we are not to expect, that 
this can be done by a continued ſucceſſion 
of beautiful images, or affecting ſenti- 
ments. Here then, Art comes in aid of 
Nature; and our ideas muſt derive an 
importance from the manner in which 
they are conducted. With what a ſin- 
gular delicacy does Ophelia, when ſhe 
ſolicits Hamlet to take back his preſents, 
reproach him with the change in his affec- 
tions ? 


. | Hamlet. | 
No, I never gave you ought. 
Opb. O my good * you know right 


well you did, 
And with Hg words of ſo ſveet breath 
compos d, 


As made the things, more rich; tat 22 


N HR, 2 
Take theſe again— 5 41 7 4 


| Tux manner is ſomewhat varied in the 
following inſtance : Camillo, in the Win- 
ter's Tale, endeavours to diſſuade the 
young Lovers from expoling themſelves 
to » the eralles of fortune. 


— = 


You ; 
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5 Tou know, 
Pudſperiry's: the very bond of Love, 


| Whoſe freſh complexion, and whoſe hear 


together, 
Affliction alters. 5 bes 
Perdita. One uf theſe i ine; 
I think afflition may fubdue the cheek, 

| But not t take i in the mind 1 | 


F ROM” an Ts in the turn af the 
 _ thought, we naturally paſs to a Felicity in 
the expreſſion. Thus, Poſthuraus Ne | 


on en Wii s infidelity. 


Me 3 jlawiel pleafiires Aba 
And pray'd me oft forbearance; did it with 


A pudency ſo rofie, the ſweet view on't 


Might well have warm'd old Saturn; that 


i I thought her ix 5 
| As chaſte as unſunn'd Snow. _ On. 


ECE 
is beautiful: but is not the image likewiſe 
mn and n eee, _ 


of oe : 7 4 4% 4 
— 7 — — 0 => 
Eug. 
| | 


„ 
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Eug. You's RE in the right, Hortenſius ; 

but] was {© intent on the force of the Ex- 
preſſion, that I quite overlooked the no- 
velty in the idea. The completion of 
Beauty is in their Union: of this we have 
an exquiſite example, een e ſteals 


5 2 Imogen as ſne Wann 


5 The crickets ſing, and man's 0 l 
3 WR SD 

* EA itſelf by reſt : our Tarquin cus. 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ere he waken'd , 


* The Chaſtity he wounded. | 
| 2 gy 


To repreſent Lucretia by perſonifying 


er virtue, was a beauty in the Thought : 


| the want of Novelty in the Idea, 


the elegant preciſion with which the action 
is deſcribed; is a beauty in the Manner. In 
this analyſis, we diſcover the limits between 
Nature and Art; for if by Nature we mean 
the intrinſic Merit in the Thought ; by 
Art muſt be underſtood, r. Every advan- 

tage given to that thought, to the im- 
provement of its original beauty. 2. Every 
ſuch happineſs in the manner, as ſupplies 


Ap. 


Aſp. Tux firſt part of your deſcription 


as yet, clearly comprehend, how a happi- 
neſs in the manner can ſupply the want of 
Novelty i in the > TE. | 


Eug. WE can - beſtow a Noveliy! on 2 
| known object, either by diſcovering in it 
ſome new circumſtance or quality; or by 
varying and improving its uſual impreſſion. 

We have an example of the former, in the 
reflexion made by Helena on the wen of 
bur, love re Bertram. 

4 ꝗðꝑ— ee. | Indic l. 
| Religious i in mine error, 1 aire! — 5757875 
The ſun that Jooks upon his wen 5 
But knows of him no more. 

Alps Well, that Ends Well 


Ae: AIN, when the Shepherd, in the Win- 
ter's Tale, is queſtioned by Palyxenes, 


concerning the love of F n * Per- 


. 
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of Art, has been fully explained by the . 
* examples you have given: but, I do not, 


8 


1 


l 


* 
— Rs 
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=, rd. | | 

iow ct mip Never did the Moon ; 
So gaze upon the waters, as he'll ſtand, * 
And read. my Daughter's 5e 


I now come, Af * to the 3 
vou deſire. When a known object pre- 
ſents itſelf to us, through a new and un- 


practiced medium, we conſider the novelty 


as inherent in the object. It is much the 
ſame with reſpect to our ideas; whatever 
x8: original in. the Repyeſentation, is tran{- 
ferred to the Thing repreſented. For in- 
ſtance — The conſideration that all men 
have ſprung from the ſame origin, and a are 
deſtined to the fame diſſolution, has 
often employed, as a check on 3 
pride, and an incitement to a ſocial affec- 
tion. nee he Fer? 


Ar il eee We =” 
HOT Le — ſtay heres 
Are we not be 595 

40 So man and man ſhould be; 
| But 
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But clay and clay differs in ie 
e e ai 


ity not the energy nit whit this Idea 


is conveyed, equivalent to a novelty in the 


Idea itſelf? The ſame effect may be pro- 
duced by a happineſs in the uſe and ap- 


plication of a known image—As in the 
advice given by Lady Macbeth to her Huſ- 
band > 05h —˙ Se 245 mA 


Look like the innocent flower,. . 1 
But be the ſerpent under t. 


Fuhr. From the light whit you have 
thrown. on this ſubject, we may account 


for the oppoſition in our judgments, when 


we beftow on Writers the reputation of 
being Original. For, a Poet may be ori- 
ginal in the manner, * not at all ſo in his 

Ideas e 


1 | Fug! True Genius, Hortenko| will be 
original in both: of this we fhall have a 
further proof, in the uſe that Shakeſpear 

has made of the qualities and attributes of 
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the Heathen: Divinities, And here, I can- 


not but wonder, that a Poet, whoſe claſſi- a 


cal images are compoſed of the fineſt 
parts, and breathe the very ſpirit of the an- 
tient n n 10 or . il. 


85 erate. 


7" Shit 2 grace was framed on his k dives: 
be ſer 8 curls; the front of OE him- 

elf, 

1 eye like Mars, to threaten or com- 
CC 

A ſtation, like the herald Mercury 


5 New.-lighted on a heav'n-kiſſing hill. 


= 25 | Hamlet. 


"Tis * portrait, the Gans are | bor- 
rtrowed from the antique; but they are 
united into a character by a creative Bac. 
| —This power of giving an advantage to 
the moſt familiar objects, by ſome unex- 
pected happineſs in their uſe and applica- | 
tion, is particularly diſtinguiſhed in our 
Poet, when he touches on the Fables of 
Antiquity.——— Thus Perdita, at a loſs 
for a variety of lowers to bellen on her 
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2 4 5 hs mY * 0 Wee FH 
3 the . flow'rs now, f e thou WW 
„„ . 
From Dies waggon! Daffodis 3 
That come before the Swallow dares, and 
take 
The winds of March with beauty; ; Violets 
dim, | 

But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytheres S breath, 


Karri of the purpoſe for which I * 

have produced theſe lines, you muſt have 

bbſerved the uncommon art of the Poet, in 
characterizing his flowers. 


They at her coming ſprung. 


A FINE imagination, like the preſence _ 4 
of Eve, gives a ſecond vegetation to b 


beauties of nature. In theſe principles, and 
in the examples by which they have been 
ſapported, we ſee clearly the reaſon, why 
every enlightened age has had, and muſt 
continue to have, its original Writers. We 


have no right, e to complain, that 
Nature 
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